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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

A PROBLEM IN DIVISION 

Sir: 

It often happens in reading your very valuable publication, The North 
American Review, that one article will seem to me to be of especial interest 
to one member of my scattered household, and another article to another 
member. I separate them from the magazine and mail them in various direc- 
tions. Sometimes one article will overlap in the paging so that they cannot be 
separated. It has occurred to me to wish that each one might be printed in 
such a way that it could be detached without destroying the preceding or the 
following production. This method in a large issue would of course, require 
a considerably larger amount of paper, and therefore not be practical. How- 
ever, I feel sure that you will not be inhospitable to the suggestion, and will 
infer from it, that I hold the periodical in high esteem. 

Elizabeth G. (Mrs. M. Woolsey) Stryker. 

Rome, New York. 

"OUR FEAR OF EXCELLENCE" 

Sir: 

If I had the awarding of a prize for the most worth while thing I have read 
this summer, it would go to Miss Margaret Sherwood for "Our Fear of Excel- 
lence" in the August Review. Upon turning to your convenient word about 
contributors I was delighted to find she was the author of six books I have not 
read. I procured the "Worn Doorstep", and it was not disappointing. I 
hope Miss Sherwood continues her connection with Wellesley, as I have a small 
grand-daughter I should like to bring under her safe and sane influence. 

I was not surprised that there was one who wrote a demurrer to the premises 
and conclusions of " Our Fear of Excellence". The demurring writer skimmed 
the surface, and found nothing but pessimism! I hope to see other articles by 
Miss Sherwood, and thank you for introducing me to this calm, deep thinker. 

F. W. Barrett. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

FOLLOW THE PRESIDENT 

Sir: 

Nothing could have been more timely, as a corollary to President Harding's 
epoch-making call for disarmament than Mr. Vernon Kellogg's article on "The 
Simplicity of War" in the North American Review for August. The sad 
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mess that we are in, he justly says, is "largely because of our own indecision 
and delay in positive action." Well, the President is certainly chargeable 
with no indecision or delay. With superb promptness and decision he has 
performed "positive action" of the most inspiring and auspicious character. 
He has thus done all that in him lies to do, to cause this nation and the world 
to act in peace as efficiently as in war. It now rests with Congress, and with 
those who control the business affairs of the nation, to follow his example in 
their respective provinces. Follow the President, and peace will be simpler 
than war. 

Chables Titus. 
Trenton, N. J. 

"LIGHT AND LEADING"— NOT DRIVING 

Sib: 

At the outset I wish it understood that Mrs. Cannon's article in your current 
issue is as searching as it is interesting and as true as it is fascinating. But 
Mrs. Cannon, who, I believe, is not merely a writer but an evangelist as well, 
makes a mistake common to evangelists. Though giving her reasons for the 
national weakness which considers optimism as the foundation of American- 
ism, though making it plain that she understands and perhaps forgives the 
weakness, she nevertheless raises her voice in protest, and, in vehemently pro- 
claiming that the time for a changed mental attitude toward life has arrived, 
forgets her compassion and, instead of leading her hearers, begins to drive them. 

America needs the mentor with a Cornelia Cannon mind, but will learn noth- 
ing from the Cornelia Cannon brand of teaching. As nations go we are much 
too young, much too prosperous, much too optimistic to mend our ways in the 
quick fashion urged by your contributor. Kindness, patience, sympathy and 
understanding are needed. Before Mrs. Cannon can bring her countrymen to 
her level she must first, for brief periods, descend to theirs. She must become 
more intimate with the president of the local Booster's Club, the local chamber 
of commerce, who not infrequently is rather proud of his intellectual attain- 
ments, to appreciate the type and to know it. Closer contact and a deeper 
sympathy will teach Mrs. Cannon that not all is lost yet, that not all is as bad 
as she seems to think it is, and that hope lies in leading and not in driving. 

Donald Husted. 

East Orange, New Jersey. 



